





HE holy season of Advent is past; on the part of the 

} zealous Christian it meant intense longing and eager 

i preparation for the coming of Him who is “‘the De- 

sired of nations.”’ During the first prolonged Advent 

§ the just of the Old Testament had but one yearning: 

“Send, 1,0 Lord, Him who is to come’’; they had but one desire: 

to behold with their eyes the countenance of the Savior of Israel. 

All their prayers were summed up in this prayer of Isaias: “Send 

forth, O Lord, the Lamb, the Ruler of the earth. Drop down dew, 

ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the Just One; let 

the earth be opened, and bud forth a Savior.”’ In short, the prom- 

ised Messias was the object towards which converged all the hopes, 
all the worship, all the religion of the Old Covenant. 


We, who walk in the light of Him who came upon this earth 
nineteen hundred and thirty-three years ago, have during Advent 
longed and prepared for the reception of that grace which He 
merited by His nativity. And what is this sublime grace? It is a 
participation in the divine nature of Him, who by His Incarnation 
deigned to take upon Himself our human nature; in other words, 
this amiable Savior desires to come into each one of us and to 
transform us, if we but will, into Himself, so that henceforth we 
may live, not we, but He in us. For no other reason did Christ 
come than to make us divine in Himself, for He well knows 
that we can only be pleasing to His heavenly Father inasmuch as 
He sees within us His Son Jesus Christ. 

After the Offertory of the first Mass today the Church prays 
for this grace in the words: ‘‘Grant, O Lord, that the oblation 
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which we offer in today’s festival may be acceptable unto Thee, 
and, by Thy grace, through this most sacred and holy intercourse, 
we may be found like unto Him in whom is our substance united 
to Thee.” 

What a sublime grace is in store for us if we but celebrate 
this glorious mystery in the spirit of the Church! No wonder that 
a sort of heavenly joy pervades the entire Christmas season. It is 
the same joy that was heralded during the first Christmas night 
by the angels in these words: ‘‘Fear not, for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the people: for this 
day is born to you a Savior, who is Christ the Lord, in the city 
of David’’ (Gospel of the first Mass). This message is the hap- 
piest that was ever brought from heaven upon the earth; in fact, 
it is the beginning of all true happiness that will in the course of 
ages fill the hearts of countless millions of men. For does it not 
embody the deepest meaning of the Christmas mystery: Redemp- 
tion, salvation, fellowship with God by His grace and mercy? 
Well may we exclaim with the Church in deep admiration and 
wonderment: “‘O great mystery, O admirable work of grace’ 
(second Nocturn of Christmas)! It manifests itself on this lowly 
planet earth; it is the appearing of God among men, the great 
mystery with which the Lord inaugurates His work of the Re- 
demption of mankind. 


Even as in the cold, dreary winter season we wait and yearn 
for life, which under the sun’s influence will sprout from winter's 
death, so did life sprout out of the long and cold winter of the 
first Advent, when the Sun of Justice appeared and radiated warmth 
upon the cold earth. The world steeped in sin, misery and gloom, 
beholds its Savior. He comes as a weak child in a cold winter 
night, bringing us peace and love. Out of death sprouted life; out 
of sin, grace; out of sinful self-seeking, charity for the happiness 
of others. 

Life, divine life, eternal life is the burden of this glorious 
feast. Let us in spirit behold the Child lying in the manger. Al- 
though to human eyes this Child appears only a son of Adam like 
unto us, faith tells us this Child is God’s own Son. This divine 
Sonship is solemnly proclaimed in the Introit of the midnight 
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THE CHRISTMAS MYSTERY 


Mass, in the words, ‘“The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten Thee.’’ What an ineffable mystery! 
The eternal Son of God, of the same divine substance with the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, by whom all things were 
made, is beheld by human eyes, incarnate, lying in a manger! 
“And the Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us: and we 
saw His glory, as it were the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth’’ (Gospel of the third Mass). 

God began to possess human life that we might share in His 
divine life. In exchange for the humanity which He takes, Christ 
lets us participate in His divinity. In other words, Christ, the 
second Adam, restores to us what the first Adam had lost through 
his sin of disobedience to God’s command. In this new born Babe 
of Bethlehem are laid up all the treasures of the Divinity; in Him 
“dwelleth all the fulness of the God corporeally’’ (Col. 2, 9). 
It is His and His Father’s will that this divine life be imparted to 
all men of good will, that all should be made in Him the children 
of His Father and heirs of heaven. Therefore St. Paul writes: 
“When the fulness of time was come, God sent His Son, made 
of a woman... that we might receive the adoption of sons’’ (Gal. 
4, 4-5). For this reason we pray in the Postcommunion of the 
third Mass, that “‘as the Savior of the world born on this day is 
the author of our divine generation, so He may Himself also be 
to us the giver of immortality.” 

Being children of God through Christ, we naturally also lay 
claim to immortality, to eternal life. The germ of eternal life was 
deposited in us at the baptismal font when we were given super- 
natural life. It is this new life which also made us children of God, 
brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ, worthy of one day partaking 
of His beatitude and glory without end. This supernatural life is 
strengthened by all good works, which make us more pleasing 
to God, above all by the worthy reception of holy Communion. 

How eager must we not be to free ourselves, once and for 
all, from everything that can lessen or even destroy the divine 
life within us, from sin, namely, wherefrom Christ comes to deliver 
us! In the Epistle, read in the midnight Mass, St. Paul exhorts 
us as follows: “Dearly beloved: The grace of God our Savior 
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hath appeared to all men, instructing us that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly desires, we should live soberly and justly and godly 
in this world, looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory 
of the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ.’’ ‘‘O Christian,” 
exclaims Pope St. Leo in a sermon preached at Rome on Christmas 
day, ‘‘recognize thy dignity. And made a partaker of the Divinity, 
take care not to fall back from so sublime a state’’ (Sermo I de 
Nativitate). May the words of the Gospel read in the third Mass 
today never apply to any one of us: ‘‘He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not.”’ He is the Head, we are the members. 
Oh, with what faith and trust should we not receive this Child 
of God with whom we are forever being born more and more to 
the supernatural life, for the birth of the Head involves that of 
the members. Should we, therefore, not during this holy season 
“abound in good-works’’ (Collect of the Sunday within the Oc- 
tave of the Nativity) and prove to the world that we are ‘‘born of 
God and become His children’’ (Gospel of the Mass for Christmas 
Day)? Must it not be our ambition to have the words, which the 
heavenly Father addressed to His divine Son, also apply to us: 
“Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee’’; again, ‘“This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased’’? 

Let us then draw near to the divine Savior with great faith 
and confidence. He said: ‘“‘Behold I stand at the gate and knock. 
If any man shall hear my voice and open to me the door, I will 
come in to him’’ (Apoc. 3, 20). He eagerly desires to enter into 
our hearts in holy Communion and to infuse divine life into us. 
“‘He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting 
life’’ (John 6, 55). By the worthy reception of the Bread of Life 
He will let us participate in this wondrous Christmas mystery and 
give to our soul the pledge of that blessed immortality of which 
He is the author, of which grace is the germ, and eternal bliss and 
glory the completion. ‘‘Grant we beseech Thee, almighty God, that 
as the Savior of the world born on this day is the author of our 
divine generation, so He may Himself also be to us the giver of 
immortality’’ (Postcommunion of the third Mass). Amen. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS AND 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT' 


HY should members of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis take interest in the Liturgical Movement?’ First 
of all I should say simply: ‘““Why not?” There 
is no reason why they should be left out, or why 
they should absent themselves, from a movement 

which concerns the most intimate life of the Church and of every 

member of the Church. And secondly, there are special reasons why 
they ought to participate in this movement and ought to be able 
to promote it effectively. 


The purpose of the Liturgical Movement is to promote a 
better understanding and a closer participation by all the faithful 
in the liturgy of the Church, that is, in the holy mysteries and the 
public prayer of the Church which Pope Pius X declared to be 
the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. 
The liturgy of the Church includes the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
and the entire sacramental system; it includes all those agencies 
of divine grace which were established by our Lord Jesus Christ 
for the individual and social redemption and transfiguration of 
mankind, those processes of supernatural life by which Christ our 
Lord lives and acts in His mystical body, the holy Church. Every 
member of the Church lives by the liturgy, however well or how- 
ever poorly he may be aware of it. You have in the Third Order 
your definite ritual of enrollment and profession, but these are not 
nearly so important in your life as is that liturgical act by which 
in the sacrament of Baptism you are enrolled in the Church and 
incorporated in Christ. Baptism is not something past and gone, 
something over and done with; it is the beginning of your life in 
the Church, as enrollment and profession are the beginning of your 
work in the Third Order. Someone has well said in a brief phrase 
that the liturgy is “‘the life of the Church.’’ We are all necessarily 
embraced in it. All the better, then, if we live this life of the liturgy 
with deep understanding and deep devotion. And it seems to me 








1A paper read at the Convention of the Third Order of St. Francis, held in 
St. Paul on October 17, 1932. 
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that members of the Third Order possess certain advantages which 
help them to do so. 


But there is a preliminary consideration which I would like 
to emphasize. The question is not: ‘How can the Liturgical Move- 
ment promote the work of the Third Order?” but rather: “How 
can the Third Order promote the Liturgical Movement?’’ The 
Church was not established to serve the interests of the Third 
Order, but the Third Order was established after some twelve 
hundred years to serve the interests of the Church. The liturgy 
is older than all our religious Orders and is instituted by our divine 
Lord Himself, of whom St. Francis after twelve hundred years 
was a most devoted and a most humble disciple. Hence you will 
observe the right order if you will consider primarily how, through 
the liturgy, you can best live the life of Christ-in-the-Church. 
And, of course,-if you do this you will also discover the best 
means of promoting the work of the Third Order. Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all the rest will be added 
unto you. 

How does this thought compare with that of St. Francis? 
What was his attitude toward the liturgy? I repeat the words of a 
Franciscan writer when I say that St. Francis based his entire 
system of prayer and ascetical life on the community Mass and 
the Divine Office. In other words, he saw in the liturgy the primary 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. Hence the 
great Order which he founded possesses in all its three divisions the 
advantages which its Rule furnishes for the living of the liturgical 
life of the Church. What are some of these in the case of the 
Third Order? 

The Third Order is a fraternity, a recognized religious Order 
in the Church, and not merely a private devotion. Anyone may 
have a private devotion to St. Francis, but that is not yet the Third 
Order. And since the Third Order is a fraternity, its members 
are thus prepared to understand the liturgy, which also is not 
a private devotion but the public worship of the Church. We suf- 
fer in these modern days from over-production of private devo- 
tions. Some of them are striking examples of devotional salesman- 
ship and of appeal to the personal acquisitive instinct. Big profits 
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THIRD ORDER AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


are advertised from a small investment. One has only to say a few 
prayers daily and perhaps to make a small money payment or to 
subscribe to a devotional magazine. Attention is focused on the 
simplicity and convenience of the arrangement and on the large 
gains in personal profit. Let it be clearly understood that private 
devotions are very good and very necessary so long as they are 
cultivated with a right sense of proportion. They may be very 
harmful if they produce a narrow egotism, a selfish individualism 
which destroys our sense of Christian social unity, of our brother- 
hood in Christ. The world today is in desperate need of a restora- 
tion of Christian social consciousness, and we stand perplexed 
because we are trained in that sort of private piety which sees no 
farther than the needs of one’s own little individual soul. But 
the Third Order is one group in the Church that has not lost 
altogether the ancient ideal of brotherhood in Christ. The Third 
Order is a true fraternity. Its members are trained to the idea of 
fraternity and to practices of fraternal life. They are formed more 
or less in the spirit of their founder which in turn is the spirit of 
the liturgy. Hence they have a distinct advantage, they are better 
prepared to study and understand the liturgy and to take part 
in the liturgical life of the Church. 


There are two rules of the Third Order which I have espe- 
cially in mind, those dealing with the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
and with the Divine Office. I shall speak first of the Divine Office. 


The rule here states that tertiaries, who do not already recite 
the Divine Office or the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, shall 
daily recite twelve Our Fathers and Hail Marys and Glorys, unless 
prevented by illness. Observe that these prescribed prayers are not 
simply, as in the case of some private devotion, a guid pro quo, 
a sort of payment for certain spiritual favors. They are evidently 
to be understood as a participation in a simplified way in the official 
canonical Hour Prayers of the Divine Office. For, those who al- 
ready recite the Office are not obliged to say these prayers. Tertiaries 
should therefore recite them not as private prayers, but with a real 
awareness of this participation in the official and world-wide prayer 
of the Church. Too often even we priests regard the Divine Office 
as a private prayer. Actually it is the prayer of Christ-in-the- 
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Church, it is union with our Lord in the work of His priestly of- 
fice, it is the voice of the communion of saints, it is the counter- 
part on earth of the eternal song of the blessed in heaven. More- 
over, there is, no doubt, in this rule of the Third Order the further 
suggestion that so far as possible tertiaries should be acquainted 
with the Divine Office and should use some part at least of the 
official text. In the days of St. Francis many of the laity recited 
at least the Day Hours of the Office. Children learned to read out 
of the Office-book, that is, from the text of Prime, and to this day 
a child's first reading book is called the Primer, although the mod- 
ern Primer is no longer a book of prayers. At the present time in 
some of our parochial schools, the children are reciting before and 
after their class periods the Three Little Hours, or Terce, Sext and 
None. They have, of course, a simplified text, but it is a step to- 
ward the use of the official Hour Prayers of the Office. And adult 
persons can now procure the official text of Compline, the night- 
prayer from the Divine Office, for every day of the week, in both 
Latin and English, in a booklet which sells for fifteen cents. This 
might well be used by tertiaries for recitation in common at 
fraternity meetings when these are held in the evening and as a 
family prayer at home. And perhaps sometime you may be able to 
form choirs for the chant of Vespers, and so fulfil the desire of 
St. Francis himself when he said: ‘‘Let the clerics render the Office 
devoutly in the sight of God, attending chiefly not to melodious- 
ness of voice but to harmony of mind, so that the voice may be in 
accord with the mind and the mind in accord with God.” 


The rule of the Third Order regarding the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass urges members to “‘attend Mass every day’’ if possible. 
Why are there so few of the faithful at Mass on week-days as 
compared with the crowds on Sundays? No doubt the great ma- 
jority have their daily work to do. But, granting that, there still 
might be a larger attendance on week-days. The reason, I fear, is 
something more than lack of time. There is something else that 
we lack. We have not a deep and vital understanding of the Mass, 
and consequently we have not that devotion which comes from 
inward understanding and not merely from an outward obliga- 
tion. Our churches are well filled on Sundays. But how many are, 
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THIRD ORDER AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


as Pope Pius XI has said, ‘‘mute spectators’’ who are present from a 
sense of obligation? The situation is deplorable, and the pity and 
the puzzle of it is that not more of us recognize the fact and try 
to correct it. We talk about reforming the modern world through 
Catholic Action, and we do not ourselves know how to take our 
part in the Action.of our own Mass. We regard going to Mass on 
Sundays as a duty, and we let each one take care of it as he pleases. 
We regard going to Mass on week-days as a mere “good work’”’ 
like saying the Rosary or keeping a novena or a day of fast. Some 
there are who wonder why the Mass is not enriched with indul- 
gences. We do not understand that the Mass contains our whole 
philosophy of Catholic life and that it ought to be for each of us 
the center and main-spring of all our action. 


Therefore we need an apostolate of the Mass among Catho- 
lics. We must learn not merely to ‘‘attend’’ Mass but to “‘take ac- 
tive part’’ in it. We must understand in what way every Christian 
shares in the priestly office of our Lord and is therefore a co-offerer 
of the Mass. And next we must know and use the official text of 
the Mass-prayers. The best way to become familiar with them 
is to get the booklet Offeramus and to subscribe for The Leaflet 
Missal which gives you a distinct leaflet for every Sunday. Then 
you may go on to use a bound copy of the Sunday Missal and 
after that a Daily Missal. But you must do more than simply read 
the text; you must study it. I may add that not every book on the 
subject is up to date and adequate. Especially recommendable is 
such a book as that of Father Fidelis Boeser, The Mass-Liturgy, 
which would serve admirably for study and discussion in your 
monthly meetings. It will help you to understand well the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass, which is the chief thing. But the Proper of the 
Mass is also important. It means the Liturgical Year, a subject 
which we have woefully neglected. You can learn much about it 
in the notes which you will find in the St. Andrew Daily Missal 
and in books like those of Haering and Leduc and Parsch. I am 
aware, of course, that some Catholics are too indifferent to care 
for these suggestions, but I also think that many are ready and 
eager for such study if only they may be able to get a little help. 
And such are, I am sure, the Tertiaries of St. Francis. I do not 
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doubt about what St. Francis would say. In his times there were 
no printing presses and books were very costly. He would want 
us to use the opportunities of our times and have the printing press 
serve to furnish us with more than the daily newspapers and the 
drug-store magazines. 

The better we know the Mass, the better we understand that 
it is sacred community drama, the sacrificial prayer of all the 
Church made one in Christ, and we will desire to celebrate it 
manifestly in unison. You who are trained to the fraternity idea 
will be all the more ready to see and to desire this. Already the 
practice is spreading of the Mass recited in unison. Why not at- 
tempt this when the Mass is celebrated at gatherings of your frater- 
nities? You should also have in view the congregational chant of 
the Mass, and Pope Pius XI has recommended that this be begun 
by the congregational chant of the responses at High Mass. 

There are other rules of the Third Order of which I might 
speak if time permitted. But is there any difficulty in seeing that 
there is a distinct relationship between the Mass and these other 
rules about poverty and unworldliness, about temperance and mor- 
tification, about charity and benevolence? If there is any one who 
does not see how these are related to the Mass, the mystery of the 
life and death and resurrection of our Lord, let him but study 
the Mass with any or all of these other rules in mind. 

But it all does require some study, and study joined with 
prayer. Hence the importance of two agencies which of late are re- 
ceiving more attention and which should be urged upon the Ter- 
tiaries of St. Francis, the study club and the retreat for the laity. 
The study club to inform and train the mind, and the retreat to 
fill and fashion our entire Catholic life. Study clubs are already 
engaged with the topic of the liturgy, and the retreat shows a 
disposition to proceed in the spirit of the liturgy and by direct 
and close contact with the agencies of liturgical life. 

It should be observed that we must do more than cultivate 
this and that particular liturgical practice. The liturgy is a system. 
Its parts are not independent units, but are organically interrelated 
like the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, and we should know the 
entire system in its unity and in the interrelation of its parts. Then 
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THIRD ORDER AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


we will understand its full value and we will recognize with a 
wonderful satisfaction that it meets all the needs of our individual 
and social life by reducing all things to unity and harmony under 
the headship of Christ. 


One of the favorite mottoes of the Liturgical Movement is 
that phrase which Pope Pius X took from St. Paul, “Jnstaurare 
omma in Christo—to bring all things under the headship of 
Christ.’’ Who that knows St. Francis of Assisi does not see how 
well this motto corresponds to the ideal of his life? If he was 
brimming over with love for fellowmen, it was because he saw 
in them the image of the divine Master; he loved them as fellow- 
members of the body of Christ. His desire was to restore mankind 
in Christ. I do not like to hear it said that the purpose of the Third 
Order is merely the pursuit of one’s own individual Christian per- 
fection. The purpose of St. Francis was both individual and social. 
The voice that called him did not say: ‘Francis, come and save 
your own soul,” but rather: ‘‘Francis, go and repair my house.”’ 
He thought first that he had been ordered to repair the little church 
of St. Damien, but in time he understood that the reference was 
to another church, that one of which St. Peter speaks when he 
says: “Be you also as living stones built up, a spiritual house, a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ’’ (I Pet. 2, 5). Is not this our task today, the up- 
building of the Church of Christ, and of all human society through 
Christ-in-the-Church, so that the life of mankind may be an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to God through Christ? The spiritual sacrifices, 
the personal self-offerings of all of us are assembled in our Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice, the central act of our Catholic liturgy, the renewal 
of that mystery of our Lord’s death and resurrection which was the 
culmination of all His life as recorded in the Gospels. We come to 
the Mass not as mere spectators, nor as mere beneficiaries looking 
for a share in its fruits, but as active co-offerers with our Lord 
who share in His priestly office, understanding that the Mass is 
the culmination of all the homage and service of our daily life. 
We are embraced in Christ’s own sacrifice and made to grow in 
that likeness of Him first impressed upon us in Baptism. We live 
according to the stamp which we bear of Christ our Lord. It is 
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this union of the Mass and daily life that enables us to apply to 
ourselves in some way the words of St. Paul: “Ever we bear about 
in our body the dying of Jesus, so that the life, too, of Jesus may 
be made manifest in our bodies. For we who live are ever being 
delivered up to death for Jesus’ sake, so that the life of Jesus may 
be made manifest in our mortal flesh’’ (2 Cor. 4, 10-11). St. 
Paul, by reason of the physical sufferings which he endured for 
Christ, was able to say: “I bear the markings of Jesus in my body”’ 
(Gal. 6, 17). And how well these words apply to St. Francis of 
Assisi need not be pointed out to you who know the story of 
Mount Alvernia where he was visibly stamped with the marks of 
Christ crucified, outward signs of the love which he bore for the 
Savior of mankind. 
WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 





The liturgy has established itself firmly. The pro- 
grams of studies in seminaries and other educational in- 
stitutions give it @ most important place; schools of 
religious instruction and the catechisms admit it into 
their program; religious art has made a sound compact 
with it; sacred music is increasingly inspired by its 
ideals; devotional manuals welcome and popularize the 
formularies of liturgical prayer; through frequent and 
daily Communion the movement has become identical 
with that of frequent and daily Mass; the parochial 
Mass has received a conspicuous and preponderant post- 
tion in the celebration of feasts; the participation of the 
people in the divine Mysteries and the praises of God 
has grown more vigorous and active-—ABBOT EM- 
MANUELE CARONTI. 
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SHALL WE OBEY THE POPE AND PRAY 
THE MASS? 


“Each art is fine in itself, but a great and beautiful church 
are with pictorial and sculptured decorations, where the sub- 
lime and appalling mystery of the Christian Faith is solemnized 
through the assembling of all the other arts, music, poetry, 
drama, and ceremonial—in one vast organic work of art built 
up of every one of them raised to its highest level of possibility, 
all fused in one consummate opus Dei,—this, the Catholic Mass 
in a Gothic church, is, in simple fact and in plain speech, the 
greatest artistic achievement, the most perfect proof of man’s 
divine nature thus far recorded in the annals of humanity.’’— 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM: The Ministry of Art. 


O Catholic lay person, no Catholic priest, will dispute 
the fact of the amazing help given by ceremonial and 
the arts to the impressivness of the worship of God 
in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. Yet, do we not 
deprive our children in too many of our urban par- 

ishes of the glorious exaltation of witnessing and praying the Mass 

at a Missa cantata, to say nothing of a solemn High Mass? Is it 
not entirely possible that thousands of the Catholic youth of our 
land grow to manhood and womanhood without ever having been 
present at a High Mass? We gather them into our churches on 

Sunday for what is commonly designated ‘‘the children’s Mass,” 

practically always a Low Mass. First holy Communion of children 

usually takes place at a Low Mass; Confirmation, because of cir- 
cumstances, is not always administered at a High Mass. 

May I present what seems a feasible plan for enriching the 
spiritual lives of our children by making them realize how our 
holy Mother the Church has for centuries used the arts to sym- 
bolize, to clarify, to illustrate the meaning of divine worship and 
to exalt the minds and senses of her children to taste the sweetness 
of the goodness and power and mercy of God? 

Let us take for our purpose a city parish having two priests 
and a parochial grade school of two hundred children. Ordinarily 
there should be in the combined fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades at least sixty pupils. Without offending the members of the 
existing adult choir, the pastor could arrange that the children’s 
Mass on every Sunday be a High Mass, beginning one hour and a 
half before the next Mass, and that the children pray and sing 
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their part of the Mass. Each child in these four grades ought to 
have at least a Sunday Missal with the Ordinary and the Proper of 
the Mass in Latin as well as in English. The St. Andrew Missal or 
Daily Missal would be still better if within their means. Each 
child in these upper grades should also have at Mass the musical 
notation of the ‘Mass of the Angels’’ or some other simple Gre- 
gorian mass in as small a booklet as practicable. The younger 
children could use one of the best of the illustrated children’s prayer 
books, in which pictures represent scenes during Mass and in which 
especially the prayers are simplified forms of the great prayers of 
the Ordinary of the Mass. 


Six or eight of the boys with best voices and intelligence 
could be trained to sing the Proper of the Mass, Sunday after 
Sunday. These boys (and, for that matter, all the children who 
are to sing) should be in the church ten minutes early, and after 
having saluted and adored our Lord in the tabernacle, pray pri- 
vately the first prayers of the Mass up to the Kyrie eleison. They 
would then be ready for the choral singing of the Asperges and 
the chanting of the Introit and the choral singing of the Kyrie and 
the Gloria in excelsis, respectively. The response to the Dominus 
vobiscum completed, all should turn to their Missals and read pri- 
vately the Collects and the Epistle with the priest, the selected 
Proper choir stopping to chant the Gradual, Tract, Alleluia, or 
Sequence, as required. All should read the Gospel from their Mis- 
sals with the priest. Then would come the usual parish announce- 
ments and sermon. 


Next, the children would sing the Credo. Then the (boy) 
Proper choir should sing the Offertory as briefly and promptly as 
possible, so that all may concentrate on praying with the priest 
the three parts of the Oblation and the other prayers which precede 
the Orate fratres. It seems reprehensible for a devotional as well 
as a liturgical reason to sing a hymn, canticle, or other prayer after 
the short Offertory, because none of these, even the Ave Maria, is 
an appropriate substitute for the three prayers which are essential 
to the offering of the bread and wine in sacrifice to God. Moreover, 
singing at that time ordinarily distracts a liturgically devout con- 
gregation, while it keeps the singer or singers from praying the 
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SHALL WE PRAY THE MASS? 


Mass. The priest’s Orate fratres ought to be for all an exhortation 
to implore God’s mercy and bounty with increased fervor. Then, 
the children should read the secret prayers and be ready for the 
grand prayer of thanksgiving, the Preface, sung by the priest, 
practically always in the same musical notation, ever old yet ever 
new and sublimely moving in its exaltation to the Catholic heart. 

The singing of the Sanctus should be brief, so that all may 
kneel and return to their Missals for the prayers of the Canon. 
They should form the habit of inserting the name of the Pope, the 
Christian name of the bishop of the diocese, and have at least the 
general intention of praying for their parents, relatives, friends, etc. 
(Most of the members of the congregation find too little time to 
mention names or groups if they “keep up” with the priest.) 

The Communicantes should encourage the children in the as- 
surance that our Lady, the Mediatrix of all graces, and the elect 
of heaven are praying with them. The two prayers, Hanc igitur 
and Quam oblationem, follow with their moving appeals for the 
gifts of God and for God Himself. Immediately the historical ac- 
count of the “‘day before He suffered’’ blends into the Consecra- 
tion, the transubstantiation. The children should be taught to look 
at the elevated Host with faith and adoration. They should rev- 
erently read the words of the consecration of the Chalice and 
behold with loving devotion the “Mystery of Faith.” 

If the Benedictus was not sung before the Consecration, it 
should, of course, be briefly sung and the children should read 
from their Missals the three great prayers which recall the passion, 
resurrection, and ascension of our Lord and link the idea of sacri- 
fice with the ordinance of God in the Old Testament and show 
that the Church desires us to receive holy Communion daily. 

The Memento for the Dead follows. Each child has some 
souls to remember. The Nobis quoque peccatoribus brings before 
the altar the Church militant, triumphant, and suffering. The 
marvelous appropriateness of the Pater noster at this part of the 
Mass should make the children still more conscious that they are 
praying with Christ on the altar. The singing of the Agnus Det 
follows, a fitting preface to the prayers before holy Communion. 
The children should form the habit of receiving holy Communion 
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at this Mass, if possible. On the way back from the altar and for 
a few minutes afterwards they may recite private prayers of adora- 
tion, love and petition; but they should be taught that the Com- 
munion and Postcommunion are also appropriate prayers for 
thanksgiving. They ought to recite on their knees the Placeat tibi 
as a great Amen to the Mass, recanting and repudiating all the dis- 
tractions of which they were guilty during Mass. Every child in 
these grades should know by heart the sublime beginning of the 
Gospel of St. John. 

It may not be feasible to have the children sing their part of 
the Mass every Sunday. A Missa Recitata could be substituted one 
Sunday in the month or so, the children devoutly reciting the 
prayers from their Missals, following the priest as closely as pos- 
sible, thus fulfilling our Holy Father's exhortation “‘to pray the 
Mass.” 

In order to achieve this result of praying and singing the 
Mass, little else seems needful except an enthusiastic understanding 
and appreciation of the Holy Father’s desire on the part of the 
pastors, and an enthusiastic cooperation with the pastors on the 
part of the Sisters who teach in the parish schools. Not more than 
two months of concentrated cooperation from the teachers of the 
four highest grades, with the training of the teacher of music, 
should make possible for the first time a High Mass sung by the 
children. A reasonable amount of practice each week should keep 
up the good work with increasing beauty of rendition. The Chris- 
tian Doctrine time on Friday may well be devoted to the study 
of the liturgy of the Mass for the following Sunday, marking the 
proper places in the Missal, commenting on the appropriateness and 
beauty of the various prayers, lessons, etc., above all urging the 
pupils to realize that Christ is both Priest and Victim at the Mass, 
and that they themselves are privileged to offer the Mass with 
Christ because they constitute His Mystical Body. 

When high school pupils are available in a parish, the teach- 
ing of the Mass is made proportionately easier. It should be rea- 
sonably possible in four years for a group of the grade pupils to 
learn to sing three Gregorian masses besides a Requiem mass. After 
a few years it should be abundantly possible to have in nearly all 
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SHALL WE PRAY THE MASS? 


parishes the congregational singing so ardently urged by the Holy 
Father. And what an immense spiritual joy and intellectual grati- 
fication would come to a liturgically conscious group of children 
from witnessing and singing their part at a solemn High Mass 
three or four times a year! 


In 1933 a number of visitors from Europe may come to the 
United States for the World's Fair in Chicago. Few exhibits from 
our Catholic schools could be more impressive to an educated Euro- 
pean Catholic than to witness everywhere the children of our 
schools singing the Mass in the Gregorian music and using the 
Missal intelligently and devoutly. We owe this edification to our 
guests. Do we not owe it to the children who are, with us, the 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body, in a semi-pagan age, and who 
may need the power and life of the Mass even more than we do, 
that they may be in the ominous future its confessors or, if need 
be, even its martyrs? Shall we not obey the Pope and pray the 


Mass? 
SISTER MARY SAMUEL, O.P. 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 
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REACTIONS TO BASING CATHOLIC ACTION 
ON THE LITURGY 


OR a year, on junior college level, we tested a course 
in Catholic Action based on the liturgy. Because of 
interest shown by readers of ORATE FRATRES in our 
experiment, we share with them voluntary papers 
students wrote in reaction to their experience in the 

course. We hope that teachers and directors of young people will 

be encouraged by these student paragraphs to find a place in their 
curriculums for the intensive preparation of Catholic Action leader- 
ship. A firm of Catholic publishers known internationally have 
said they doubted there was market for a college text in Catholic 

Action, because so few schools were showing interest in the matter 

and most schools were reluctant to adopt new texts. We feel, how- 

ever, that since the Pope has spoken, we have no choice. 


Our approach to the material of the course we have recorded 
in the January, February, March and June issues of ORATE 
FRATRES; so there is no need of treating that subject except to 
remark that the teacher effaces himself. He does little catechizing 
or lecturing unless for clearness on disputed points or a student’s 
vague comprehension. We find it necessary to list abundant refer- 
ences to Catholic periodicals because the Catholic Periodical Index 
is not functioning satisfactorily as yet. Students become familiar 
with current material, and after sufficient practice turn instinctively 
to indexes for guidances in locating pertinent references. A youth 
who has always had difficulty in assimilating any enriched study 
of a unit because of his lack of drill (as much the price of profi- 
ciency in the controlling of the resources of a library as in the at- 
tainment of any skill) wrote: 





My first experience in taking a course without a text-book or mimeo- 
graphed notes was upsetting, although the idea of giving suggested reading on 
particular subjects has of late proved both interesting and enjoyable. 

The first month this course had me “standing on my head.” It was dif- 
ferent from anything that I had heretofore taken; and I had to learn to depend 
on myself, to allot my time so that I could have a chance at the typed material 
on reserve, the problems, the topics for discussion and their suggested readings 
for background, the bulletin-board clippings, and so on. 

Other than teaching me how to cope with a new situation, this course 
has accomplished many things for me. The most important is, I think, the fact 
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BASING CATHOLIC ACTION ON LITURGY 
that now I] look for the coming editions of such magazines as the America, the 
Commonweal, Orate Fratres, and the Catholic World. 

In planning each unit of the various chapters of our type- 
written text (outlined in ORATE FRATRES, January, 1932), we 
base our objectives, our activities, and the goals or outcomes we 
have in mind principally on material from current Catholic news- 
papers and periodicals. When the teacher’s view of the objective 
is clear, it is not difficult to make class-work attractive. Christ 
taught us the value of knowing exactly what we expect; we can 
then foretell exactly what will happen. In illustration of this fact, 
we need but recall His sending of the two Apostles into the city 
to arrange for the Last Supper in the Upper Room. Their hesitance 
and doubt about what would happen was dispelled by our Lord’s 
directions and His confidence in knowing just what would come 
to pass. The teacher who knows directly what he wants in the 
classroom; and, knowing his goal, aims directly at it, has no dif- 
ficulty in getting the results he desires. 

We encouraged student organization of the various parts of 
the course by asking them to make texts of their own. Some 
developed each unit at length, others outlined; some included prob- 
lems based on readings, others invented graphic devices for survey- 
ing the matter presented in class. Digesting material in the form 
of points for discussion interested many; making out true-false, 
completion, or other forms of objective tests fascinated a few. 

When we approached the different encyclicals in connection 
with various units of work, a pre-test revealed how many students 
needed to read the encyclicals with care. The abler members of the 
class enjoyed preparing the tests used to determine students’ ac- 
complishment when we felt we had completed a unit. 

The author of the next paper was the first to volunteer to 
try composing a true-false test on the Encyclical on Marriage. (The 
classes had discussed how to make such a test, how to score it, 
and so on.) The humility suggested by his statements reveals the 


basic reason for his ability to learn. 

I have had opened to me a hitherto unknown territory of endeavor; be- 
fore me lies a beautiful and unexpected vista of the divers ways in which the 
Catholic laity may walk. 

In high school I had been an ‘‘A”’ pupil in the study of Christian Doc- 
trine and, to be honest, had thought very well of myself as a Catholic. I now 
realize just how elementary, how little, was my knowledge of Catholic subjects. 
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I had ‘learned questions and answers, had memorized rules and absorbed doc- 
trines. In Catholic Action I am learning the everyday application of those rules 
and doctrines. So expansive looms the perspective for the Catholic laity, and so 
many and various are the ramifications of the Faith, that I no sooner explore 
one by-path than several others confront me. Perhaps this prospect might be 
thought discouraging; it is in reality a spur to greater effort. There is no stand- 
ing still in matters religious; one either goes forward or slips backward. So 
long as open ways lie ahead I find an incentive to go forward. Catholic Action, 
with its manifold projects, is like a field with flowers in which one may wander 
long and longer, always reaching for the blossoms just ahead. 

I have learned something else during these three months. I have come to 
realize, at least in some small measure, the vital importance of holy Mass and 
the fundamental significance of the liturgy. How I managed to go through 
twelve years of Catholic school training, repeating yearly ‘“The Mass is the un- 
bloody sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ’’ and still be able to dream and 
be stupid in church, I do not know. Such, however, was the case up to perhaps 
a month ago when my skull cracked and knowledge seeped in. How the Mass 
joined Christians in Christ's Mystical. Body was of about as much importance 
to mé as the theory of relativity. I have just recently come to realize a little of 
the significance of the holy Sacrifice. Especially valuable was My Mass, a trans- 
lation from the French of M. 1’ Abbé Charles Grimaud, by Msgr. James F. New- 
comb. 

A short time ago I arrived at a conclusion regarding holy Mass, the truth 
or falsity of which has never been proved; I set it down here as a personal 
opinion. It is my belief that the great number of us Catholics consider the sacri- 
fice of the Mass relative to “‘days’’ or ‘‘occasions.’” That is, we go to Mass be- 


cause it’s Sunday, First Friday, Mother's Day, Holy Name Sunday, or because: 


“Mees”) some special intention. (I include holy Communion with the term 
Ss. 

Someone asks us, “‘Are you going to Mass today? Why it’s only Tues- 
day."’ We excuse ourselves by: ‘‘Well, you see, I'm making the Nine Tuesdays 
in honor of St. Anthony.”’ “‘Oh, I see.’’ People have come to think of Mass 
not as the daily renewal of the Sacrifice of Calvary, but as a place to go when 
we want something. 

My Catholic Action work has made me aware of this condition, and I 
am trying to correct it in myself by developing the right attitude toward the 
liturgy and using a Missal at Mass. I am trying to inform others on the subject 
by encouraging their use of a Missal. 


Another student, equally intelligent but a different mental 
type, volunteers this information: 


Last semester's course in Catholic Action has done more for me and I seem 
to have got more from it than from four years of religion in high school. That 
seems to be much exaggerated, but I am really convinced it is true. 

Among many advantages I am conscious of I shall enumerate a few. Cath- 
olic Action has made me appreciate my Faith more. On learning in class and 
through my reading of the number of unbelievers who wished they possessed 
the Faith, who would give anything to believe that which we Catholics believe, I 
was led to think more of this wonderful gift of God. The liturgy has come to 
take a greater part in my life. The Mass, especially, means more and more to me. 
It is no longer only a drama that we must attend on Sundays; it is a Sacrifice in 
which we must offer a gift if we are to become partakers of the merits Christ 
has left us as a result of the Sacrifice of Calvary. Hence I try to perform all my 
duties with the right intention. It has made me realize my part in Christ's 
Mystical Body, that I cannot be a dead member, that I must be alive and active. 
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BASING CATHOLIC ACTION ON LITURGY 


The need of a Catholic education has also been impressed upon me, and 
the comprehension that Catholic principles should guide us always in all we do 
is another result of the course. We need to get the right point of view toward 
our life and duties and see all in the light of our Faith. As Catholics we have 
a basis for thinking, our Catholic philosophy. By reading Catholic books and 
magazines we acquire a Catholic outlook on life and its problems, and thus we 
are able to counteract the evils and pagan ideas that a pagan world is trying to 
make us adopt. By a careful selection of our reading matter we can guard against 
this paganizing influence. 

If we are to do anything in the field of Catholic Action, we must begin 
first by sanctifying our personal lives that we may be an example to others. 

Since we were free to work at our own rate, there was an additional im- 
petus for study and learning. It must have been the method (in my opinion, 
an ideal one) which trains the will instead of only imparting knowledge. 


In the field of learning, we progress from known to un- 
known; it is, therefore, essential that we discover where students 
are ready to begin. Pre-tests can do that for us; but they will reveal 
a wide variation in high school preparation. Anything we can do, 
then, to encourage a beginner to get his stride, any freedom we can 
allow him while he builds up background or integrates what he 
already knows is a strategic giving. We shall let a student paper 
illustrate: 

Perhaps it was the way in which the material was presented, the varied 
reading matter, getting acquainted with Catholic literature, Catholic ideals, and 
ideas, that gave me confidence, for I am not an able student. I found the read- 


ing matter in Orientation Notes very helpful in all my work; it gave me a start 
for each course. 

I learned many new ideas about the Mass. In the Religion classes I had 
previously attended, I learned to use the Missal; but the importance of the Mass 
did not impress me as much as it does now. On a realization of the Mass all 
other things are based; it teaches charity, and from charity spring all the other 
virtues. Although I have been an “Irish Catholic’ for eighteen years, most of 
this material presented in this course was entirely new to me. 


The broadening effect of students’ learning experiences re- 
sulted largely because of our endeavor to teach away from the 
subject, to encourage conscious transfer of the ideas or skills ac- 
quired into new situations. First, they strove for personal holiness, 
then for a grasp of Christian principles, and finally for the intro- 
duction of these principles into the life about them. Therein lies the 
quintessence of Catholic Action. 

Always we were working toward the discovery of princi- 
ples, and often we alternated sending one set of students to the 
board to write principles while their classmates followed with ap- 
plications. At the end of each unit of our text, we generalized by 
(1) showing a need, (2) creating a desire, and (3) suggesting 
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action. We insisted that when generalizing, students point away 
from their conclusions to applications in daily life. Inferences 
(making applications for oneself) represent the highest type of 
learning; but at first young people must be guided in the process. 
(If we did not have to be trained to infer, radio instruction might 
be effective. ) 

A student who has been in America less than a year feels 
this way about the class meetings: 


I experience a power which spontaneously directs and concentrates my 
active energies and interests to whatever is offered in the intersting hours of vari- 
ous discussions on current questions, problems, and events. Why do I appre- 
ciate this course so much? Because I have already seen that if I lacked it, I 
would be less able later on to play the part of a fine Catholic educator. 

The boys and girls of the next generation will be entrusted to me. Par- 
ents, the State, life itself, require that men finish their college course equipped 
with a thoughtful, keen and farsighted broadmindness, but above all with a 
generous heart in the service of the Church and of one’s fellowmen. That can 
result only if I myself cultivated my mind and heart, being ready to react to what 
Divine Providence offers me. To help me achieve that goal to a certain degree, 
the course in Catholic Action has offered various forms of efficacious sugges- 
tions, advices, and still more in the living example and model of my classmates. 

From this viewpoint I can make a change of my attitudes today toward 
gathering facts and ideas, assimilating opinions of others, accumulating a firm 
and permanent background of knowledge. To those values gained I can add 
higher ones. I experienced a deep-seated desire for more thorough knowledge of 
the Catholic Church and its teachings, its principles and doctrines, as well as my 
obligations and responsibilities pertaining to our conduct toward our fellow- 
men, in our common service to the human race, and of respect and reverence to 
that which came down to us from Christ Himself. 

But my best gain, which I desire sincerely to keep as my guide throughout 
life, is an attempt to act every time on Catholic principles. I am sure that by 
doing so I can reach my goal, and at the same time lead home with me many 
other souls. 


As a result of class discussion about current anti-Christian 
practices, a student meditated on “The Broken Heart of Christ.”’ 


It would seem that Christ’s death was caused from a broken heart rather 
than from bodily suffering. Any one of the various sufferings He endured was 
enough to bring about His death. It was necessary that Christ should be im- 
molated in order to make satisfactory reparation for man’s sin. Christ said that 
unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground dies, itself remaineth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 

Nothing moves us to action more quickly than to see someone sacrificing 
himself to the utmost for his fellowmen. We begin to realize our own littleness 
and, if we are sincere, will do our level best to make amends. Human nature is 
so frail that we can do nothing of ourselves; so we beg God for grace to strength- 
en us. We learn to understand our neighbor, and in time we can forgive him 
much because we realize that it is ignorance alone that causes him to take the 
stand that he does. We long to help him and do try at times only to receive lit- 
tle thanks and great pain for our labor. Some think the task of no avail, become 
discouraged, and in the end give up; others in their helplessness cling to the 
cross and beg for mercy and guidance. God in His great love shows compas- 
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sion and gives them the courage to go on. Many die before their time because 
of this sacrifice of self, and often it seems that the sacrifice has been in vain. 

Thus it was with Christ. However, He knew that His sacrifice was not 
in vain; but when He saw the countless souls who would be lost in spite of it, 
His loving Heart broke. He would have suffered the death of the cross many 
times over if those souls might be saved. But the almighty God would not 
fom | man to submit to the divine Will; man must come to Him of his own 
accord. 

How helpless Christ must have felt when He saw the number of souls 
that would be lost in spite of His great sacrifice. Isn't it enough to break a 
divine Heart filled with love when even the most human heart aches? When the 
world turns upside-down as it has in the past, when man in his pride tries to 
destroy the very God that made him and tortures His followers because he can- 
not, it is enough to crush the strongest heart. It is then that we need to cry for 
light and strength. 


Because of limitation of space we conclude our presentation 
with three varied reactions without comment: 


From this course I got a broader view of religious, social, and civic life 
in general. It is evident that if we go through life with our “‘blinders’’ on, not 
knowing what conditions prevail among us, we are not fit to participate in any 
form of active life. We must have a fair knowledge of every phase of life, especi- 
ally since our modern life has grown into such a complex state of affairs. 

Then, too, there arises out of a broader view of life a sense of our duties 
to the Church, to mankind, and to the State. Our duties to our fellowmen con- 
sist in the practice of Christian charity in regard to life, property, and liberty. 
As citizens of a State we are bound to aid in the maintenance, cooperation, and 
support of our government. The greatest obligation on the part of man is 
fidelity to God and His Church. This is the first and most vital duty and the 
ene on which all others are based. 

The method in which this course was presented proved most effective in 
stimulating interest and clarifying every phase of the work. In discussing vari- 
ous facts and principles, we considered them from a modern point of view, then 
from the Catholic, and vice versa. Since the Church is an ideal and perfect so- 
ciety, it is self-evident that if the principles of a government are not parallel with 
those of the Church, they are not on a permanent foundation and consequently 
cannot last. 

Not only do I consider myself fortunate in having these facts; I hope 
to be in a position to impart them to others. If one does his best, in whatever 
profession he chooses, to perform faithfully his duty to God, his neighbor, and 
his country, and tries to persuade others to do likewise, he has accomplished the 
aims of a course in Catholic Action. 


When you consider how much time the average Catholic spends in rub- 
bing elbows with Protestants, it is not surprising that the Catholic’s mind be- 
comes tainted more or less (depending on how impressionable the individual is) 
with Protestant philosophy. 

Our Catholic Action class was a startling, positive force that made me 
see just how Protestant was my way of thinking. It corrected this unconscious 
attitude and set up in its place definite Catholic views. 

One thing in particular I learned to do was, when being questioned on 
some point, to go back to read and consider what other Catholic minds were 
saying, or had said, about that topic. Formerly I had taken into consideration 
only my own experience and judgment and had based my opinion on them. 

Catholic Action made me see, too, something that was only vaguely pres- 
ent in my mind. My religion is more to me than a consolation and something 
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I must perpetually be guarding against unjust attacks; I began to see it with a 
broader view. In getting away from my city-of-one-hundred-eighty-thousand- 
population scope of vision, I saw the Catholic religion not as a thing of the past 
or of a history text, but as something vital right now and most mighty. 


The class emphasis on the liturgy, Catholic principles, Catholic thought 
—both contemporary and past—takes away the vague, uneasy, un-Catholic at- 
titude of mind that a Catholic can hardly help take on unconsciously in this age. 


Catholic Action has meant to me new inroads into the vast wealth of the 
Catholic Faith; a real knowledge of the operations of the Church; and the close 
association of ideal and practice. 


One effect has been the change or coloring of my viewpoint, in some- 
what the same way that a yellow candle flame brought into a dark room blends 
all the color in the room into its own gold. 


The last suggests the synthesis, the integration of our knowl- 
edge, which results in a Catholic sense, the seeing eye-to-eye with 
the Catholic Church on all matters of faith and morals. 


BURTON CONFREY 


Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Liturgical Movement exists already for some 
time. But it has neither unfolded all its powers nor all 
its fruits. For this I could recount a number of reasons 
and hindrances. Just as with the Church’s social direc- 
tive lines, it is not everywhere comprehended. The tim- 
orous and the ignorant, at times in high position, have 
opposed it. But that does not hinder the movement from 
permanently establishing itself, despite the misunder- 
standings and the extravagances which have placed it in 
a false light, and despite the more opportunistic than 
opportune obliquities which have obscured it. . . . As 
St. Gregory says, “‘It is one thing to read what has been 
written, another to understand it.’’ We who are in the 
school of Christ, we must belong to those who under- 
stand.—BISHOP RAOUL HARSCOUET OF CHARTRES. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT AND CATHOLIC 
ACTION IN FLANDERS 


Quammmme) if Liturgical Movement, now spread all over the 
Catholic world, originated, as is well known, from 
the Benedictine abbeys in the Flemish speaking prov- 
inces of Belgium. Perhaps it is less known that this 
me) Liturgical Movement, growing and taking root, as it 
is, Over here, is led by the secular and regular clergy with the 
hearty approval and blessings of the bishops of Belgium. 

A Federation for Liturgy and Parochial Life was established 
in 1928 for the Flemish speaking provinces, on the one hand 
(F. L. P., Federatie voor Liturgie en Parochieleven), and for the 
French speaking provinces, on the other (C. J. A. L. P., Comité 
Interdiocésain d’ Action Liturgique et Paroissiale), with eight depu- 
ties from the different dioceses and eight representatives from the 
religious Orders. ; 

The business of this twofold Federation is to care for the 
observance, in a practical way, of the liturgical statutes and decrees 
of the Fourth Council of Malines (1920) in their respective prov- 
inces. To reach this aim, the Liturgical Federation came directly in 
touch with all the parochial organizations, sodalities, and other 
already existing societies for Catholic Action, and therefrom came 
into existence the annual assembly at which the members of the 
F. L. P. meet with the leaders of Catholic Action. The experience 
of the last few years has decisively proven that the work of these 
combined forces is bearing abundant fruits. Several attempts have 
been made in different directions with unexpected happy results. 







These consoling results opened the way to further action, 
and it was the wish of all to come to a common understanding on 
a general method of action, or plan, for a still more intimate union 
with the true sources of Christian life. Thus it happened during 
the current year, 1931-32, which for almost all the Catholic 
organizations begins in October, that the Federation for Liturgy 
and Parochial Life was asked for guidance in the matter. A pro- 
gram of study was suggested, namely, to understand the holy 
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Mass and to enter into the spirit of it. But the Liturgical Move- 
ment was growing stronger from day to day, and now a general 
assembly of the Federation for Liturgy and Parochial Life was 
held in the Abbey of Mount César, Louvain, on the thirteenth of 
January, 1932. In this assembly, of which the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Callewaert was the chairman, the leaders of all the 
great religious works and of all the branches of Catholic Action 
were present: Eucharistic Crusaders, the Unions of the Sacred 
Heart, Marian Sodalities, the different organizations for the youth 
of both sexes, farmers’ unions, labor unions, girls’ unions, the 
different organizations for students, etc., so that, in reality, all 
Catholic forces of Flanders were here represented. In this assembly, 
then, a program of study and action was drawn up for the year 
1932-1933, the subject of study and action to be: Giving in 
Union with the Ecclesiastical Year. 

Further, it was decided that this subject should be prepared 
in the official review of the Federation for Liturgy and Parochial 
Life, namely, in the Liturgisch Parochieblad, published by the 
Abbey of Steenbrugge, and by means of pamphlets, also published 
by this abbey. This subject elaborated, in the said review, will be 
taken up by the various periodicals and magazines edited by the 
different organizations for Catholic Action. Furthermore, it will 
be discussed and prepared in the week of study (which is particular 
to every Catholic organization) during the holidays. Further still, 
it will be worked out by the leaders in their regular regional meet- 
ings, and in the monthly meetings of the members it will be the 
subject for a conference during the day of recollection or during 
the days of a retreat; it will be the theme for a monthly lecture 
or talk in the different parochial gatherings. Thereupon follows 
the study of local conditions—of what can be done, and in which 
way can I, a laborer, a student, an apprentice, a factory girl, be an 
apostle in the matter? 

A cycle of seven years is the period in view to explain thor- 
oughly and efficiently the riches of the liturgy, that is to say, the 
sources of a true Christian life. 
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WITH OuR The liturgy for Advent constantly speaks to us of 
READERS’ mercy, redemption, deliverance, light, abundance, joy 

and peace. The Savior brings with Him all the bless- 
ings that can be lavished upon a soul. ‘““With him God has given 
us all things’’ (Rom. 8, 32). We are bidden to yield ourselves 
up to an absolute confidence in Him who is to come. This con- 
fidence will above all be expressed in the ardent desire to see Christ 
come to reign more fully within us. The liturgy gives the formula 
of these desires: Adveniat regnum tuum! That this may be realized 
in the souls of our readers is our special prayer and Christmas 
wish in their behalf. 

* 

In our age of growing unbelief and drifting away from God 
into gross materialism, the Christmas season brings home to us 
more than any other means the need of Christ's teaching and ex- 
ample in the life of nations, families and individuals. The Chris- 
tian world is just now becoming increasingly aware of the terrible 
menace of Bolshevism to our civilization. Everywhere in churches, 
schools, newspapers, magazines and lectures the alarm is sounded. 
Even Catholics are apt to be tricked into this abominable world- 
system of Communism. Dr. Grimly writes in The Catholic Ga- 
zette, England: ‘‘Bishops tell us that they are alarmed at the 
growth of Communist cells and clubs in the towns of their dioceses. 
At a recent Communist procession in Liverpool, half the demon- 
strators raised their hats as they passed a Catholic church.” 

The only bulwark against advance of the Bolshevik gospel 
is the teaching of the Church and the true Christian spirit as fos- 
tered by the Church through her liturgical life. Pastors of souls, 
teachers in schools, parents in the family, who seriously strive to 
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lead their charges to the living fountains of the Church’s liturgy, 
are actively engaged in combatting the growing menace of Bol- 
shevism. 


* 


An important asset in safeguarding and strengthening the 
Christian elements in our civilization against its enemies is the 
revival of true Christian art, which follows in the wake of the 
Liturgical Movement. We refer our readers to the latest efforts that 
are being made in our country in this direction. In this Apostolate 
Section, Mr. Harold Thompson of New Bedford, Mass., tells of 
the proposed liturgical retreats for architects and artists. It is hoped 
that our readers will welcome this new proposal for the advance- 
ment of true Christian art, and aid, as far as possible, in the realiza- 
tion of this inspiring project. 


Xk 


The article in this issue entitled ‘Shall We Obey the Pope 
and Pray the Mass?’’ advocates taking a step in the right direction. 
Its concluding sentence indicates the urgent need of training the 
Catholic youth of our land in the intelligent participation in the 
Church’s liturgy: ‘“‘Do we not owe it to the children who are, 
with us, the members of Christ’s Mystical Body, in a semi-pagan 
age, and who may need the power and life of the Mass even more 
than we do, that they may be in the ominous future its confessors 
or, if need be, even its martyrs?” 


* 


The editors are addressing a letter to the priest readers of 
ORATE FRATRES soliciting suggestions on making the review more 
serviceable to the Reverend Clergy and the laity, as well as informa- 
tion on liturgical activities in their own or neighboring parishes. 
With this issue we begin publishing some of the clerical comments 
that already have reached us in answer to our request. May we 
hope to receive from many more of our readers suggestions or re- 
ports that will interest and inspire other friends of the liturgical 
revival, perhaps even bring outsiders into the _ranks-of the friends 
of the liturgy. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
THE MISSA RECITATA 


In recent months a number of questions have been asked 
concerning the Missa Recitata or Dialog Mass as it is often called. 
How should it be conducted? May the people answer the Mass- 
prayers in the vernacular, that is, in English or any other language 
other than Latin? Is it advisable to have all the parishioners present 
at Mass answer the priest ensemble? Just which prayers of the 
Mass are to be answered by the group? Which parts of the Mass 
are to be said by the priest and people together? May those assist- 
ing recite aloud the Canon or other secret prayers? Is it permissible 
for the people to say the Pater noster along with the priest? Should 
they say the prologue to the Gospel of St. John at the end of the 
Mass along with the priest? May they say any of the other Mass- 
prayers aloud and together in the vernacular? 

These and other similar questions make it necessary to draw 
up a short summary of principles and suggestions in regard to the 
Missa Recitata so as to have greater clearness in a matter which, 
for many, has become an object of much misunderstanding and 
not infrequently an occasion for abuse and great perplexity. 

Perhaps the principal reason for wanting to have a Missa 
Recitata at all is to make the so-called private or Low Mass a 
community Mass in the actual sense of this word. It is certainly 
not intended to substitute for a chanted High Mass nor to supplant 
our chanted Masses. Although it would be the ideal to have all 
Masses chanted, this would naturally lead to many inconveniences. 
On the other hand, an ordinary Low Mass, as we are accustomed 
from our youth to know it, allows the people to participate 
actively in a rather imperfect and often unsatisfactory manner, at 
least in so far as the outward social aspect of liturgical prayer is 
concerned. Hence, the chief purpose of the Missa Recitata is to af- 
ford a practical and legitimate means of enabling the people to 
participate more actively and in common, due regard being had 
for the social aspect of the Mass as outwardly expressed and prac- 
ticed by the answering of the Mass-prayers aloud and in common 
by those assisting, in the manner described below. 

In this way, the Missa Recitata is intended also to serve as a 
stepping-stone toward group or congregational singing of High 
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Mass, at least on Sundays and greater feast days. The Missa Rect- 
tata will, namely, gradually acquaint those concerned with the 
true idea of social worship, of praying and singing the Mass in 
devout and edifying unison with the priest at the altar, who is 
their legitimately appointed minister and representative—the peo- 
ple, however, being also co-offerers with him. 

Furthermore, in order to avoid any misunderstanding, the 
Missa Recitata is not by any means the “‘essence’’ of the Liturgical 
Movement, as many of its antagonists (also some over-enthusiastic 
protagonists) seem to think. It is not even a primary end of the 
Liturgical Movement. It is merely one of the many means by which 
a greater love and appreciation for the Sacrifice of. the Mass can 
be fostered in the hearts of our Catholic people. The Missa Reci- 
tata is, in a word, only a first step toward furthering the ideals 
and wishes of Popes Pius X and Pius XI that the people should 
participate more actively in the sacred liturgy and chant of Mother 
Church. 


That the Missa Recitata is a legitimate practice has been 
shown a number of times in past issues of ORATE FRATRES (not- 
ably in Vol. IV, pp. 41 and 284; Vol. V, pp. 150, 478, 479: 
Vol. VI, p. 93). Aside from the argument of tradition and of 
the universally accepted practice in European countries, the well- 
known Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, of August 
4, 1922 (S.R.C., No. 4375), clearly permits those assisting at 
Mass in place of the server, under certain conditions and with 
permission of the ordinary or bishop. This is ever in accord with 
the spirit of the rubrics of the Roman Missal which explicitly, in 
a number of places, orders that ‘‘those present’’ should answer the 
priest, etc. (Ritus servandus in celebratione Missae, III, 9-10; IV, 
ai Vile F)- 

There may, of course, be certain circumstances that make 
such a practice rather inexpedient, as the decree quoted above also 
recognizes, if, namely, the Missa Recitata is carried on in a dis- 
orderly way so that both people and priest are seriously disturbed 
rather than edified, or so that the sacred action of the Mass is pro- 
tracted too long or disturbed and the rubrics can no longer be 
observed. 
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Such distractions may be due to a number of causes, and not 
the least of these is an improper preparation and training of the 
group concerned to pray in devout and edifying unison. Another 
cause would be the hardly justifiable practice of having the group 
pray aloud the entire Mass with the priest, or at least the greater 
part of it, often including the Canon, the Pater Noster, the last 
Gospel, etc. This becomes worse if such praying aloud is done in 
the vernacular, if the people answer the priest directly in the ver- 
nacular, except they do so privately, as it were, and independently 
of the priest, and even this might be seriously questioned, as will 
be seen from what follows. Such practices in general would surely 
be frowned upon as abuses by the authorities of the Church in 
Rome if officially brought to their attention. 

Our fundamental and general norm for conducting a Missa 
Recitata must therefore be this: that neither priest nor people be 
inconveniently disturbed in their attention and devotion, that the 
celebrant be not obliged to prolong unduly or to change anything 
in the action or words of the Mass. In brief, the Missa Recitata 
should be so conducted that the rubrics for the celebration of 
Mass be fully observed and in no way violated. It might be stated 
here also that, contrary to the belief of many, the Missa Recitata 
properly conducted will be found to be a great aid rather than a 
hindrance to the priest in observing the rubrics of the Mass, as the 
experience of many priests proves. 

With these principles in mind, a set of norms can easily be 
established for a ‘‘worthy, attentive, and devout”’ assistance at the 
Missa Recitata or Dialog Mass, the practice of which has been so 
generally accepted in European countries, as stated above, and ap- 
proved by their local Ordinaries, that great surprise would be 
shown among European Catholics if anyone were to doubt the 
propriety or licitness of such a method of assisting at Mass. Even 
Pope Pius XI himself has, on various occasions, celebrated Mass in 
the Vatican for pilgrim groups who answered the Mass-prayers 
in unison after the manner of the Missa Recitata, to the joy of the 
Pontiff as he himself asserted. 

In order, therefore, not to violate any of the existing liturgical 
laws, and to remain within reasonable limits of the wishes of the 
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Church as expressed in the rubrics, decrees, and liturgical traditions 
and customs, the norms herewith suggested and most urgently 
recommended can hardly be neglected if we wish to fulfil the con- 
ditions implied by the decree of August 4, 1922, already quoted 
above: 

1. Those assisting, or a designated group, should answer 
aloud in unison all the Mass-prayers usually said by the server. 
The server, however, need not, on this account, be silent, but 
should pray along with the rest. Nor may he be dispensed with, 
for he still has his regular duties as minister to. perform. 


2. The group also recites, in common with the celebrant of 
the Mass, the Gloria (when said), the Credo (when said), the 
Sanctus, and the Agnus Det; also the Domine non sum dignus 
may be said along with the priest just after he turns around with 
the ciborium in hand before distributing holy Communion. The 
Ecce Agnus Dei which precedes the Domine non sum dignus 
should, however, be said by the priest alone. But all this must be 
in Latin for reasons to be given later. The Confiteor before the 
Domine non sum dignus may likewise be said by all in common, 
but again in Latin. The people may not, however, say the Misere- 
etur .. . and the Indulgentiam . . . which are to be said by the 
priest alone. 

3. In some places the group also recites the Proper parts usu- 
ally sung by the choir. But this is hardly necessary; in fact, it 
does not seem proper, because we then have the next thing to a 
chanted Mass—with only the singing left out. The Missa Recitata, 
on the other hand, is a Low Mass and should therefore retain all 
the qualities of a Low Mass. As said before, the Missa Recitata is 
not intended to take the place of a chanted Mass, for then it would 
cease to be a Missa Recitata or a Low Mass. 

4. A decree of Nov. 6, 1925, of the S.R.C. (4397, ad I) 
forbids the faithful (and the priest also therefore) to recite aloud 
the indulgenced words at the Consecration of the Mass, “* My 
Lord and My God!”’ They may only be said privately and secretly 
by the faithful. 

5. Special attention should be paid to the fact that the Pater 
noster is a prayer which historically and in the light of liturgical 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


and even monastic tradition (Rule of St. Benedict, Ch. XIII) 
should be said by the priest alone at Mass, as also at Vespers and 
at Lauds in the Divine Office. Thus, again, the practice of having 
the people say the Pater noster along with the priest can hardly 
be justified. 

6. Nor should the people say the last Gospel (the Prologue of 
St. John’s Gospel) at the end of Mass along with the priest. 
This, too, liturgically and traditionally, but especially in the light 
of present rubrical legislation, belongs solely to the priest. 

7. It is also forbidden by the famous decree of August 4, 
1922, (4375), to recite aloud the secret prayers and the Canon of 
the Mass. Nothing is said in the decree about the language. Hence, 
it cannot be urged that there was here only question of forbidding 
the recitation of the secret prayers and the Canon in the vernacular. 
The decree obviously forbids such recitation aloud in any language, 
even in Latin, and the prohibition obliges both priest and people, 
as the words of the decree clearly state that ‘“‘what is forbidden 
to the priest by the rubrics, is also forbidden to the faithful’’ in 
this matter. 

8. A further caution seems necessary in regard to these secret 
prayers of the Mass. The secret prayers are, namely, all those 
prayers which the priest is obliged according to the rubrics to say 
secretly, that is, so as not to be heard by anyone. The expression, 
“secret prayers,” includes therefore not only the so-called Secret be- 
fore the Preface, or only the words of the Canon, but also others, 
such as the two prayers said by the priest when going up to the 
altar after the preliminary prayers, the Munda cor meum, the 
prayers during the Offertory, the three prayers after the Agnus Det 
in preparation for holy Communion, and others. The saying of 
these secret prayers in common and aloud cannot be justified, since 
such a pactice is clearly contrary to the decree already quoted above. 
Nor does the general spirit of the rubrics of the Mass permit it. 
Then, too, if we glance at the whole tradition and history of the 
Mass, from the early centuries on, such common recitation, in a 
loud tone of voice, of these secret prayers can only be looked upon 
as an innovation that would hardly be tolerated if the Holy See 
were officially called upon to decide the matter. 
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In some places, it is true, these secret prayers are said aloud 
in the vernacular, with the plea that other prayers and hymns 
are allowed to be said or sung aloud during Low Mass (never, 
however, during a High Mass) and, therefore, a fortiori why not 
the prayers of the Mass itself? Granted that, from the point of 
view of pastoral practice, this is a knotty question, still the mind 
of the Church thus far is quite clear in regard to the use of the 
vernacular. during liturgical services. While prayers in the ver- 
nacular, if approved, may be said before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed (Decree 3157 ad VIII), and while hymns and prayers 
may be sung in the vernacular during a Low Mass (but not during 
a High Mass) and then only with permission of the ordinary or 
bishop (Decree 3880), still another decree adds that such vernac- 
ular hymns may not be a translation of the Te Deum nor of any 
other liturgical prayers, which, the decree states, may be sung only 
in Latin, with reference to liturgical services (Decree 3537 ad 
III). All the rulings of the Church, with a few specific exceptions, 
point apparently to this, that liturgical prayers are only to be 
said in Latin and not therefore in the vernacular in immediate con- 
nection with a liturgical function. Space does not here allow any 
further discussion of this matter which is so important for prac- 
tice; but it might be added that the tendency to have the secret 
prayers said aloud by the people, or to have any of the ‘‘forbidden”’ 
Mass-prayers said aloud in the vernacular, is possibly due to the 
wrong notion that in order to participate actively at Mass, the 
people must say every word of the Mass. Such a misconception 
is quickly made right if one reflects that certain prayers of the 
Mass are exclusively reserved for the priest and certain others 
exclusively for the people. As for the rest, any of the numerous 
small English missals or any text of the Ordinary of the Mass 
as found in most prayer-books will readily enable the faithful to 
follow with the eye and the mind, the words of the priest at the 
altar and thus participate intelligently, as they should in their 
capacity as co-offerers with the priest. 


9. In answer to the question whether the Missa Recitata 
should be introduced everywhere, e.g., even in every congregation, 
it should be noted in the first place that it is often more preferable 
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to limit the Missa Recitata to smaller groups, or at least to com- 
munities, schools and institutes where those attending Mass are 
nearly always the same individuals and the same group. It is not 
so recommendable for larger parishes or congregations where the 
group from Sunday to Sunday varies considerably both as to num- 
number and individuals. The best practice in a parish, at least 
in the beginning, will be to let only the children engage in answer- 
ing the prayers as a group, for the congregation as such is usually 
a bit unwieldy, especially if the adults of the congregation have 
never before taken part in any public and common recitation of 
prayers to any great extent. This is not to insinuate that even an 
entire congregation cannot but with difficulty answer the prayers 
in common—there are many instances where this has succeeded 
with much edification both to the priest and the faithful—but 
there must be close cooperation between the celebrant at the altar 
and the people in the pews. In any case, no group should be allowed 
to undertake to answer the Mass-prayers in common until they 
have been trained thereto by a few short practices, preferably under 
the direction of the pastor or someone sufficiently able to perform 
the task of bringing about an edifying recitation in common. 

10. According to the best interpretation of the decree of Aug. 
4, 1922, the Missa Recitata should nowhere be introduced with- 
out permission of the ordinary or bishop, who should be assured 
that all will be done with proper dignity and reverence for the 
sacred mysteries of the altar. 

11. To avoid another abuse, not so common in the United 
States as in other places, it seems proper to add yet one more 
caution, namely, that the custom of saying aloud and in the ver- 
nacular, the Ecce Agnus Det and the Domine non sum dignus 
immediately before holy Communion is distributed, is contrary to 
the rubrics of the Ritual and the Missal (Decree 2725 ad V). The 
prohibition here refers to the vernacular, not to the tone of voice. 

12. In many places, especially in communities and schools, 
the Missa Recitata takes place every day. But where there is danger 
of monotony or of mere mechanical answering of the prayers at 
Mass, it might be better to reserve the more dignified Missa Recitata 
for Sundays and the greater feast days or special occasions. 
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In conclusion, all the above statements, based as they are on 
the best and approved practices to be found in numberless churches 
of the Catholic world, have been made with a view to encouraging 
a strict adherence to the mind and the spirit of holy Mother 
Church. We must never cease to adapt ourselves to the traditional 
spirit surrounding the Mass and all liturgical services, and guard 
against unwarranted innovations. Individualism will always seek 
the reverse, to adapt the liturgy to its own particular fancies. By 
“traditional” is here meant the mind of the Church as positively 
reflected in her rules and regulations concerning the Mass and all 
her liturgical worship of God here on earth, and not as interpreted 
by any newly introduced local customs, except these be officially 
approved and sanctioned by the proper authorities. Until Mother 
Church therefore changes or modifies her rulings in favor of some- 
thing that will appeal perhaps more to the individual desires of 
many, it is our duty as obedient children of the Church to adhere 
to her wishes and traditions with loyalty and fidelity. 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
oO 


LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


The necessity of intelligently and actively entering into the 
sacrificial, sacramental and prayer life of the Church—the lit- 
urgy—so as to draw effectively upon divine grace whereby the work 
of Catholic Action can really proceed, is being better understood 
and acted upon. Accordingly, schools are relating their Catholic 
Action courses to the liturgy, and where text-books are deficient, 
well-informed teachers who know how to evaluate liturgical parti- 
cipation are themselves guiding their students in the right direc- 
tion. (Cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. VI, pp. 82, 87f., 134, 175, 
226, 372, and the article by Dr. Confrey in the present issue. ) 
Catholic organizations, too, under competent direction, are pursu- 
ing similar courses. (Cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. VI, pp. 381, 
474; Vol. VII, p. 30.) 

An instance in the latter field remains to be considered, name- 
ly, the study of the liturgy in connection with the series of organ- 
ization and leadership courses of the Summer School of Catholic 
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Action, held at St. Louis University, under the auspices of the 
Students’ Spiritual Leadership Movement. A recently issued report 
attests to the popularity of the well-attended course in liturgy 
and notes the satisfaction of the director with the response on the 
part of the students. 

In the opening lecture Reverend William H. Puetter, S.J., 
spoke on the general subject, Christ in the Liturgy, and stressed 
the reality of spiritual life, the reality of Christ, and His nearness 
and tremendous activity in us. Continuing the subject throughout 
the course, Father Puetter, during the first week, took up the Mass 
text of the thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost and thereunder, as 
well as in the light of the doctrine and instruction therein con- 
tained, interpreted the ritual of Baptism. This he followed by ex- 
pounding the sacraments of Confirmation, the holy Eucharist, 
Penance and Matrimony. Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J., lectured 
on the Mystical Body of Christ, on the Priesthood of Christ, and 
on the Papal Mass in the eighth century, concluding with a series 
of talks in which he outlined the history of the vestments now used 
at Mass. 

During the second week of the school Father Puetter stressed 
participation in the holy Sacrifice and reception of holy Commun- 
ion, also the preparation and thanksgiving in the Mass. Finally 
he briefly outlined the Liturgical Year. 

A Sunday afternoon was devoted to a pilgrimage to St. 
Mary’s Institute at O'Fallon, Missouri, a renowned center of li- 
turgical life, where the students took part in the Compline which 
was followed by Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The Sisters 
had prepared a display of vestments which simply astounded all 
of the seventy-two pilgrims. And in the spirit of charity, the 
Sisters also provided a splendid evening meal. 

On another day the students went to Webster Groves, where 
at Webster College they participated in a Missa Recitata. There 
the Sisters had a fine liturgical altar which the students examined. 

The report concludes with the observation that there is cer- 
tainly a great interest in all matters pertaining to the liturgy and 
that the students highly appreciated the course; moreover, ‘‘that 
if the people are to get the sublime and positive ideals and graces 
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contained in a real liturgical life, this must be effected through the 
power of the priests. And priests in general do not understand. 
They do not know what it is all about. But there is a decided 
interest there now.” 

° 


A LITURGICAL RETREAT FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
ARTISTS 


A retreat movement for the benefit of Catholic architects, 
artists and craftsmen has been inaugurated some time ago in Euro- 
pean countries. Such retreats, if based on the liturgy, will, besides 
promoting the personal holiness of the artists, at the same time 
tend to impart that inspiration which is required in him who would 
produce real liturgical art. They would become schools for the 
formation of artists who will learn to know the true principles 
of ecclesiastical art and to apply them in their work. 

There is no doubt that the time is ripe for such retreats; 
neither is there any question as to the need of such a retreat move- 
ment for the profession of artists. For as no member of any other 
profession, e.g., educators, lawyers, doctors, would dare deny that 
a yearly retreat would greatly benefit them, so, we venture to be- 
lieve, no artist would be willing to assert that a retreat for mem- 
bers of his profession, doubly so a liturgical retreat, would be a 
useless undertaking. 

With the Liturgical Movement spreading throughout the 
country, the number of priests and lay people who enter into 
a deeper understanding of the liturgy and appreciation of ecclesi- 
astical art is gradually increasing. This will make it necessary for 
the artists and craftsmen to produce such art as is in full accord 
with the true principles of Christian art, if they wish to find ade- 
quate appreciation and patronage from those whom they seek 
to serve. 

For this reason priests and artists will welcome the idea of 
annual liturgical retreats; it will serve to establish closer contact 
between these two groups of men whose interest in the liturgy 
is of a special character. 

No complete or definite program has as yet been presented, for 
it is hoped that such a movement will become one of national 
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importance rather than of scattered local efforts; so a little time 
will elapse before all who are interested shall have been heard from 
throughout the country. In the meantime a tentative program is 
suggested, made up of the proposals of the clergy and architects 
who are desirous of seeing such a retreat movement inaugurated at 
this time. It is given with the hope that others may feel inclined 
to offer further helpful suggestions that will tend to make this 
liturgical retreat movement a success. 

Please address any communications to: Mr. Harold Joseph 
Thompson, Architect, 161 William Street, New Bedford Massa- 
chusetts. 

TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

1. It is proposed to locate convenient centers throughout the 
country (preferably some abbey), where such ideals and aims as 
its sponsors hold may prove to be of the greatest possible value 
to both clergy and laity alike. 

2. That these retreats be held at least twice a year. For it is 
felt that in order to activate a closer fraternal spirit of cooperation, 
to inspire to greater zeal for liturgical devotions, to awaken in the 
clergy and architects the need for more artistic church buildings 
and furnishings, it would not be wise to allow the participants in 
such a retreat long intervals of time in which they will be out of 
touch with or drift away from the mind of the Church in such 
matters. 

3. That those who attend the first retreat elect officers to 
direct this activity and formulate definite plans for its efficient and 
continued operation. 

4. That in time, with growth, these groups select some cen- 
ter for the distribution of information in regard to the progress 
of these retreats as well as to assist the formation of branches in 
other sections of the world. That its officers devise ways and 
means to keep the members informed as to the progress and timely 
advents of similar movements. 





° 
LITURGICAL A program of liturgical music, in commemoration 
BRIEFS of the celebrated Spanish composer Tomas Luis 


da Vittoria (1540-1608), was presented by Chan- 
cellor Brother Leo, Rev. Jean Ribeyron and Brother Julian of St. 
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Mary’s College, California, and rendered by the A Capelia Student 
Brothers’ Choir of the college and the San Francisco Cantoria, on 
November 11, in the college chapel. The program began with a sol- 
emn High Mass for the deceased brothers, students and benefactors 
of the college and for the deceased soldiers and sailors of the United 
States. The music of the Mass, chiefly by Vittoria, and that of the 
solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, was directed by Rev. 
Jean Ribeyron. Addresses, ‘‘On Vittoria,”’ ‘‘Catholic Music,’’ and 
“Liturgical and Educational Values of Sacred Polyphony,” were 
given in the gymnasium of the college. 


Some of the abuses attaching to present-day burial customs 
observed even by Catholics are condemned in a resolution adopted 
by the convention of the National Catholic Women’s Union, held 
in St. Louis, last August. The declaration also presents recom- 
mendations for a return to more truly Christian practices in con- 
nection with funerals. It reads in part: ‘‘Luxury and other pagan 
practices have, during recent decades, invaded even the silent cham- 
ber of death, not halting at the doors of Catholic families. Sum- 
marizing these un-Christian observances, we urge our members, 
and the Catholic public generally, to avoid extravagance in prepa- 
rations for burial and the excessive expenditures connected there- 
with, costly funerals, expensive floral tributes, distracting wakes 
and all other practices that strive to silence the stern message God 
wishes to convey to His children when He calls a relative, friend 
or acquaintance from their midst. Catholics should lend an ear to 
this message and convert others, as far as they may, to the Chris- 
tian conception of the solemn mystery of man’s return to his Cre- 


ator. 


The well-known community of Mt. Angel, Oregon, quietly 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of the Benedictines 
in Oregon on October 26, and on the following day the Sisters 
of the same Order solemnly commemorated the golden anniversary 
of their foundation in that state. Both these communities have 
ever fostered the true liturgical spirit in accordance with Benedic- 
tine tradition and accomplished much in the furtherance of Chris- 
tian education and of the Catholic press. 


At the twelfth annual convention of the Minnesota Council 
of Catholic Women, held in St. Paul October 26 to 27, Rev. Jo- 
seph Lord spoke on “‘German Young People and the Liturgical 

ovement.” 
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The Poor Souls number of Our Lady’s Orphan Boy, pub- 
lished by the boys of the Catholic Orphanage at Nazareth, North 
Carolina, reminded its readers of the duty to pray for the de- 
parted, especially during November, and very appropriately in- 
cluded the Mass for the Dead in the vernacular. 


Archbishop Edward J. Hanna has authorized Rev. Edgar 
Boyle to teach the liturgy and plainchant in the schools and con- 
vents of the archdiocese of San Francisco. 


Rev. William H. Puetter, S.J., is now associated with The 
Queen’s Work, at St. Louis, Mo., in the interests of all liturgical 
work connected with this influential periodical. At present he is 
working out an illustrated chart, published by The Queen’s Work, 
which will be in colors and on the order of the Mass Chart which 
was reviewed in our Vol. VI on page 335. 


Extraordinary results in poor mission parishes of the subur- 
ban districts of Vienna through the agency of the lay apostolate 
and carefully performed liturgical services are reported by Schdnere 
Zukunft. In one of these parishes thirty thousand receive holy 
Communion annually; from two thousand to three thousand 
persons attend the Sunday High Mass, where several years ago 
eighteen thousand souls were considered lost to the Church. Thus 
many have returned to the practice of religion. Works of charity 
in behalf of the poor in these districts are in a most flourishing 
state. 


In Buenos Aires, Argentine, parishioners of the Abbey Church 
assist at the Divine Office and chant at the conventual Mass, says 
the Opus Dei of Portugal. 


The Archbishop of Freiburg, Dr. Conrad Groeber, has just 
published a remarkable book entitled Kirche und Kuenstler. In its 
pages the author passes severe judgment on degenerate modern art, 
outlines the attitude of the Church toward art throughout the cen- 
turies, and explains the characteristics of true Christian art. 


In Christliche Kunst, Julius Nitsche proclaims the need of 
a new departure in the manner of displaying sacred pictures, sculp- 
ture, and specimens of ecclesiastical architecture. The public, he 
suggests, strolls through such exhibitions with as little interest as 
one gives to an old railway guide. Attention will be attracted only 
when the chief purchasers, the clergy, cooperate more closely with 
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the artists, and agree on the general tone and design of devotional 
objects required in a particular church for a definite purpose. In- 
stead of improvisation and technical effect, there should be well- 
thought-out, mature execution of orders. 


Writing to the Catholic Times, London, of October 28, an 
Oblate of St. Benedict remarks: ‘‘Let the active participation in 
Mass and Divine Office be generally revived without delay. It is 
the cure for leakage apart from educational reforms. Let the clergy 
preach about the liturgy and the liturgical year.” 


France has an annual Congress du recroutement sacerdotal. 
The eighth of these gatherings was held some weeks ago at Vannes 
in Brittany. Eleven thousand boys and girls and a thousand priests 
attended and listened to the stirring addresses on the need of priestly 
and religious vocations. 


A complete course in the composition of sacred music, plain- 
chant and liturgical music is given at University College, Dublin, 
as announced by Rev. John Burke, B.A., dean of residence, at 
the opening of the new academic year. 


Catholic Japanese artists, who are organized for the purpose 
of collaborating and creating a national Christian art, recently 
held their first Exposition of Japanese Christian Art at the Catho- 
lic University of Tokyo, according to the Far East. 


The Natal Liturgical Society, South Africa, through its 
secretary, announces that in future it will keep its associates in- 
formed regarding all its activities, all papers read at meetings, and 
will send copies of ORATE FRATRES to them on request. 


In the Netherlands, Ons liturgisch Tijdschrift, reporting on 
the movement toward congregational plainchant singing, says: 
“It has come to stay. Wherever the people sing the Mass, there 
the way is ever open toward an intimate and salutary living with 
the liturgy.”’ 

At Cracow, in Poland, the Association of Catholic Choir- 
masters held a congress for sacred chant, under the patronage of 
the Prince-Archbishop of that see. 


On the occasion of the recent formal opening of the new 
Vatican art gallery, Pope Pius XI condemned the introduction of 
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degenerate modern art into Catholic churches. He declared that it 
was his firm intention not to tolerate the intrusion of such ‘‘devi- 
ations from art,”’ and instructed all bishops to insist on the strict 
observance of Canon Law in regard to ecclesiastical art. ““The an- 
cient masterpieces,"’ the Pope declared, “‘could not but recall, by 
way of contrast, other works of ‘so-called sacred art’ that dealt 
with sacred objects only to caricature and profane them. We desire 
that such art shall not be admitted to our churches and should be 
excluded in building, restoring and decorating them. The Church 
has always opened the door to progress, but it teaches that progress 
must be guided by genius and faith. It is the duty of the bishops 
to see that Canon Law is obeyed in order that nothing shall dis- 
tract the attention and disturb the faithful in the churches in the 
name of mistaken art.” 


oO 
COMMUNICATIONS 
THOUGHTS ON THE MASS 


To the Editor:—In my own strange way of thinking, I find that all of 
the gifts that God has bestowed on man the most precious one—our 
holy Mass—is the least known in a practical way. I went abroad last 
summer and had the pleasure of spending some time in England, Ireland, 
France, Italy and Switzerland and other parts, and must say that out- 
side of Ireland, I found these countries more ignorant regarding the Mass 
than here; and as for France and Italy, I do feel the people in general have 
little consideration for and practical knowledge of the Mass. I think that 
if the world is ever to come back to its proper standard as destined by 
the Creator, it surely must do so through the channel of this immense 
gift—the Mass—that God so generously gave to man. 

Now comes the question: How will man learn the value of this 
gift (the Mass)? How did they acquire their love for and knowledge 
of it in Ireland? Only, I feel, through the horrors of the penal days; 
they thus acquired a practical knowledge, seeing their priests killed at 
the altar and living in caves and dens and braving every torture. Priests 
were then naturally forced to explain the Mass all the more. At the 
same time all, both priests and people, were in dread of their lives, and 
all this fostered a greater reverence and respect for the Mass. 

Now in our day, when man has the Mass within his reach, making 
little or no sacrifice to assist at it, he is less interested. It is sacrifice 
that endears this holy Sacrifice to souls. This explains how those in the 
country who drive for miles are generally the most devout people at 
Mass and always on time. Then under such circumstances the only way 
out is to replace sacrifice on man’s part by some kind of an interesting 
instruction in the form of a catechism, one, only on the Mass, and 
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through the pages of your OraTE Fratres it could be so simplified in 
form, yet showing the beauty of every minute part of the Mass, as to 
be placed in every Catholic home. Or, Ornate Fratres could combine 
both catechism and liturgy on the Mass. Our people must be moved 
from pole to pole to the Mass. Had this been done two or three hundred 
years ago, the world should now have been surely spared a tremendous 
loss of souls, together with the loss of whole countries; no Catholic soul 
could leave the Church who really understands the Mass. 

Again I would love to see a practical catechism in the hands of all 
our Catholics, dealing with the most powerful enemy of dear Mother 
Church, namely, Communism. Its rapid spread to every land is due 
largely to the fact that man’s common respect for himself is so lost 
that he cares little whither he drifts. I do think, however, if the horrors 
of this evil were clearly traced in a short, interesting way, yet baring 
the truth in plainly stated facts, that every respectable man and especi- 
ally every true Christian would bitterly fight against this godless plague. 

I am firmly convinced that with some very clear, short, precise 
explanation in the form of a catechism on both the dogma and liturgy 
of the Mass, that will take in minutely every detail of every movement 
of the priest together with the signification of every word, yet’ not for- 
getting to expose the enemy of the Mass and the Church—we will be 
nearing a solution to some of our present difficulties regarding the loss of 
souls and the ills of the world. 

Thanking you for your very kind consideration and all that you 
have done to aid dear Mother Church in the most trying period of her 
existence by bringing before the mind of her priests and people the very 
soul of the Church and the life of her flock—the holy Mass—I am 

Yours in Christ, 
F. C. R. 

Red Bank, N. B., Canada. 


A LATIN-ZULU MASS BOOK 


To the Editor:—I am glad to tell you that after striving against many 
difficulties and disappointments for four years, at last we have got the 
Latin-Zulu Mass-book Umasethule—Offeramus through the press. It is 
a Zulu version of Offeramus (Liturgical Press) with a few additions— 
morning and night prayers, prayers before and after confession, some 
pictures and an explanation (in Zulu) of the Church’s pronunciation 
of Latin. The Sodality of St. Peter Claver kindly undertook the publish- 
ing with the help of benefactors, and His Excellency Bishop Spreiter, 
O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic of Zululand, gave his imprimatur to the book. 
A Zulu priest, Father Andrew Ngidi, D.D., Ph.D., did the Zulu trans- 
lation work. 
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I am certain the book will be a tremendous blessing to our Zulu 
» as to Catholics, for it will begin to unlock to them the priceless treasures 
mbine enshrined in the Missal. It may, however, take time for the real value 
moved of the book to be appreciated, for the old bad way of praying anything 
undred and everything at Mass except the actual Mass prayers will not disappear 
endous in a day. 
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ic soul Father Ngidi intends to turn his attention now to the production 
of a Zulu version of Abbot Cabrol’s My Missal. 

of all Yours ever in D. N. I. C., 

Aother K. F. McMurtrie. 

is due Mariannbill, Natal, So. Africa. 

0 lost —_—_— 

jorrors LITURGY AT THE LOUVAIN AMERICAN COLLEGE 

acre To the Editor:—Indicative of the consideration which the liturgy receives 

lague. in the American College at Louvain, Belgium, is the fact that three 


a lectures were delivered there on June the Sth and 6th by the Rev. Dom 
wn Anselm Veys, of the Benedictine Abby of Lophem-Lez-Bruges. The sub- 
as ject treated was “The Priest and the Liturgy.” Dom Anselm was espe- 
5 fot, cially qualified for lecturing at that American Institution abroad by his 
ill be recent visit to the United States and Canada, where he lectured in many 
ss of seminaries and colleges. On that occasion, an exposition of liturgical arts 
was organized in the recreation hall. Through the contribution of noted 
5 ie ecclesiastical furnishers, the setting up of a perfectly liturgical altar 
f was made possible. Modern chalices, linen altar appurtenances and beauti- 
és ful vestments were also exposed. 
ry Truly yours, 


I am 
Augusta, Maine. Rev. J. W. A. 





oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DIVINE SAVIOR. A Presentation of our Lord’s Earthly Mission. Serv- 
ing to Make Him Better Known and Loved. By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, ! 
S.D.S., Author of Talks to Boys and Girls, Holy Mass, etc. Profusely 


nany Illustrated. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Fran- 
- the cisco. 1932. 12mo, cloth, 224 pp. Frontispiece and seventy illustrations. 
It is Net, $1.00; postage, ten cents. 

ns— By its very simplicity and its appeal to the most fundamental 
some yearnings of the human soul, this book is designed to spread a greater 
tion love and knowledge of Christ among laity. For it is primarily written 
lish- for the ordinary Christian, although priests and religious will find in 
iter, it much solid food for meditation. The author rightly emphasizes the 
ook. humility and kindness of our Savior and shows the reader how to cherish 
ans- these virtues in his own soul, using Christ for a model. May the book 

find its way into many a Catholic home. J. K. 
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A CHILD’S HAPPIEST MOMENTS WHEN JESUS COMES. With Jesus 
at Mass, at Holy Communion, and in Confession. Prayer Book for Little 
Children. By a Sister of Notre Dame, Cleveland, Ohio. Frederick Pustet 
Co., Inc., 14 Barclay Street, New York. Paper cover, twenty-five cents; 
imitation leather, forty cents. 

This booklet will please parents and children. By its many very 
devotional illustrations in color, its plain and direct explanations of holy 
Mass, Communion and Confession, it will tend to arouse genuine devotion 
in the hearts of the little ones. J. K. 


HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1933. By the Rev. J. W. Brady. The 
E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 57 pp. 
Leatherette cover. Price, fifteen cents. Discount in quantities to religious 
institutions. 


Father Brady’s handy booklet, How to Use a Daily Missal in 1933, 
is an Ordo for the Catholic layman, similar to that used by the priest. 
It provides explicit directions for praying the daily Mass with the priest 
throughout the year. It explains, moreover, the structure and sequence 
of the Mass, the colors of the ecclesiastical year, when Requiem and 
votive Masses are permitted, and many other details. Then the user will 
find all holy days of obligation and the days of fast and abstinence 
marked, as well as the times of special devotion such as the novena pre- 
ceding Pentecost and the like. It is a complete calendar for the year 
1933. R. C. B. 


LEARNING THE BREVIARY. By Rev. Bernard J. Hausmann, S.J. Benziger 
Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 1932. 12mo., cloth, 179 
pp. Net price, $1.50; postage, ten cents. 

Beginners in praying the Divine Office, or, rather, those who are 
preparing for ordination, whereupon praying the Breviary “worthily, 
attentively and devoutly” becomes a matter of obligation, may find 
themselves at sea on just how to proceed. Showing how this is to be 
done properly and correctly at the outset is the purpose of Learning the 
Breviary. It is a simplified guide, and so clear and explicit that even 
lay people could proceed with the Office without an instructor. 

In first place the learner will find the arrangement of the Breviary 
and the nature of the Office explained; then he will become acquainted 
with the nature and content of each individual Hour, as well as with 
the places where these are to be found; thereupon he will get an insight 
into the Office as a whole and will find an apt summary, together with 
notes on special Offices and on reading the Ordo. In the Second Part 
of the work Father Hausmann presents specimen Offices by way of 
ilustration, recites them with his student, and makes his observations 
and comments on each point by means of notes. 

To complete the work further, the author has included a brief dic- 
tionary of terms for reference. R. C.B. 
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LEADING THE LITTLE ONES TO CHRIST. An Aid to Catechists of the 
First-Communion Class. Adapted from Gruber-Gatterer Elementarkate- 
chesen. By Rev. George M. Dennerle. Introduction by Rev. Joseph J. 
Baierl, S.T.L., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 308 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The writer of catechetical instructions for children will do well to 
keep in mind that innocent childhood under the influence of the in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit is capable of a deeper grasp of certain all important 
religious truths than we ordinarily would dare to credit the child’s mind. 
Nor is it necessary that the child be able to express in words what the 
inner mind aided by the grace of God sees and experiences. Considered 
from this standpoint, we believe that the instructions on the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass in this book are rather meagre and lacking of method 
with a view to a future more thorough course on this central theme of 
our holy religion. For the rest, the author evinces a clear knowledge of 
child psychology and knows how to face the pedagogical problems that 
usually confront a teacher of restless children. The translator has well 
succeeded in his task. J. K. 


DER VATER-GOTT. Sechs religidse Vortrage tiber den Vorsehungsglauben. 
Von Prof. Dr. Alois Nikolussi. Heft I der Reihe “Der Zeit ihre Pre- 
digt. Homiletische Schriftenreihe.’’ Verlag des Wiener Seelsorge-Institutes, 
Wien, I., Stefansplatz 3. 1932. Brochure; 37 pp. RM 0.80, S 1.20. 

The present first section of a series of pulpit discourses entitled Der 
Vater-Gott, under the general series-title ““Der Zeit ihre Predigt,” con- 
tains six sermons on our faith in Divine Providence. What distinguishcs 
these sermons from many others on the same subject is their psychological 
approach in the effort to make known the divine truths to people of 
today, since “The Gospel must be preached in an entirely new way.” 
To exemplify this new approach, the introduction to the first ser- 
mon, “Ueber den Vatergott,” announces the word “Egypt” and notes 
its associations in the minds of the listeners; thereupon the word “God,” 
and similarly recounts the various impressions produced on hearing the 
word; but presently it chooses the truest and most beautiful impression. 

In the first point Jesus is presented as speaking on the heavenly Father’s 

providence; in the second, present-day sin and hardships are depicted, 

present in consequence of what many of us have done with our Lord’s 
sublime bequest to us, and the sufferings yet to come in hell, depending 
on each one’s attitude toward God. The peroration again presents our 

Lord, now weeping over Jerusalem in view of its coming calamities, and 

applies His words: “If thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, the 

things that are to thy peace.” 
The other sermons are entitled “The Hardship of Life,” “The Dis- 
tress of Sin,” “The Anxiety of Death,” “The Terror of Hell,” and 

“Heaven.” R. C. B. 
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PUSILLUM. A Vademecum of Sacerdotal Virtue in Brief Meditations. By Fr 
Athanasius Bierbaum, O.F.M. Authorized translation from the origin 
German. In four volumes: 

Vol. I: First Week of Advent to Sixth Week after Epiphany, x-208 pp 
Vol. II: Week of Septuagesima to Fourth Week after Easter, viii 


PP. 1 

: Fifth Week after Easter to Eleventh Week after Pentecost, 
viii-232 pp. 

Vol. IV: Twelfth Week after Pentecost to Twenty-Fourth Week afte 


Pentecost. viii-225 pp. 
The Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 West 51 Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Bound in leatherette, $4.00 per set of four volumes. 

Pusillum in the German edition has already become a favorite serie 
of meditations for those of the clergy who read German. In its present 
English dress it gives promise of enlarging its circle of friends. Muck 
practical wisdom together with edification will be found in these fo 
handsomely bound volumes of pocket size. What is perhaps most strik 
ing about these meditations is the unique bold style in which they a 
written, always pithy, to the point, without being offensive. Then, again, 
the author very consistently adheres to his apparent purpose of making 
these meditations practical and directly applicable to the life of the priest. 

There is a meditation for every day in the year. Although on 
would hardly have recourse to this series for the purpose of being more 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liturgical year, still the author 
closely follows the proper of the season, basing nearly all the meditations 
on some passage taken from the Gospel of the preceding Sunday or of 
the week-day. The only apparent exception to this is that the medita- 
tions for all the Saturdays throughout the year are on some truth of 
mystery connected with the life of, or devotion to, the Blessed Mother 
of God. The proper of the saints has not been made use of at all. 

The entire set of Pusillum is, in short, a sort of general treasure- 
mine, wherein the thinking priest will find precious spiritual ore of every 
kind. The author has a pecular gift of saying things, albeit somewhat 
naively at times, in such a way as not to fail to arouse interest even 
in the most sluggish mind. Nearly every meditation brings a sort of 
spiritual surprise. The reader, namely, never knows what the contents 
of any particular meditation will be until he has read, or at least glanced 
through the same. This is because, outside of the Scripture texts given, 
there are no subject headings. For the same purpose of avoiding “idle 
curiosity” as the author himself states in the preface to the work, no 
index has been inserted, for this would only “disturb the restfulness 
that ought to characterize a book of meditations.” We doubt whether 
all of the clergy will agree with this, for we believe that the value of 
any book used by priests nowadays is very much increased by the inser- 
tion of an orderly table of contents and an alphabetical index of subjects. 

R. R. S. 
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